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Barking Up the Wrong Tree 


By T. P. 





ARS ago the writer sat in 
the topmost gallery seat of 
the Chicago Auditorium 
and listened to an oratorio. 
The tones of the soprano 
soloist floated up through 
the vast spaces in a beauti- 
ful effortless way. The 
bass tried it next and while he weighed 
nearly three times as much as the soprano, 
and it was very evident that he was mak- 
ing an enormous effort, only an occasional 
bull like roar reached us. Though the 
writer was just in from the “sticks” and 
this was his first chance to hear the music 
that went on in a large city the yearning 
to know the why of this phenomenon struck 
him forcibly. 
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Many years have passed since then and 
the yearning to know why has changed to 
a deep-seated wondering why more people 
do not know the answer and follow it. The 
accoustic fact that a tone which is steady, 
clear, correctly produced, and in tune with 
the other tones that are sounding will 
“carry” and be heard no matter how large 
the auditorium seems to be unknown to 
many singers. These same singers often 
wonder why the world does not acclaim 


Giddings 


them while others with far less voice are 
placed in the hall of fame. 


The reason was stated very clearly by a 
famous prima-donna who said that, “When 
I at last found that power did not count, I 
began to get somewhere.” Never was a 
truer word spoken. 


The next step in the writer’s training oc- 
curred in the same auditorium after he had 
accepted his first engagement with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company then in Chi- 
cago for a month. It was a silent appear- 
ance for which he had paid a dollar from 
his meager salary and he stood a little be- 
hind and a few feet to the left of the most 
famous coloratura of that time and held a 
banner of great gorgeousness. The great 
prima donna began her aria. Her waist line 
waxed and waned, her chest did not rise and 
fall, her mouth opened and shut; her whole 
mien was calm and untroubled. Not so the 
young and curious “supe” who nearly 
dropped the gorgeous banner as he amazed- 
ly edged nearer trying to hear her. He had 
paid a whole dollar to get on that stage and 
hear this famous lady at close range. The 
range was close enough but he would have 
heard a lot more if he had gone to his usual 
roost in the upper gallery, for she was a 
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really great singer and was not wasting her 
golden tones on the stage supes. No, she 
was of the old school, one who knew how 
to make her lovely tones travel to the ears 
and hearts of the multitudes in front. There 
were giants in those days indeed. They 
were giants because they knew how and 
not because of gigantic voices. There have 
been and were then many greater voices 
than this one but this lady knew how. 

The writer has always been blessed or 
cursed with an acute ear for pitch, and with 
it has always gone a keen appreciation for 
and love of beautiful tone. This has often 
made him envy the force of character of the 
eminent teutonic voice teacher who at- 
tended the recital of a much heralded young 
tenor of the more impressionistic school. 
His first few phrases showed plainly that 
such things as good tone quality and sing- 
ing in tune had never been his hobbies. In 
the middle of his first number the voice 
teacher could stand it no longer and with a 
dramatic throwing up of the hands to fend 
off evil and with a none too quiet mutter- 
ing of “Gott im Himmel! Let me out!” 
fled the room. 

The tone quality and action of an instru- 
ment are very important factors. If the in- 
strument under consideration has a poor 
tone quality or action in any way the pur- 
chaser looks further until he is satisfied. 
Not so the voice. The one who elects to 
play upon the voice just has to take the one 
nature has handed him, develop and build it 
as best he can and then learn to play up- 
on it. 

If a voice is naturally powerful it is a 
good voice so far. A weak voice may be 
made effective through training. 

If the vocal quality is poor it is often 
looked upon as fatg and nothing done about 
it. The tone quality of any voice depends 
upon the size, shape and proportions of the 
various resonance cavities. Many of them 
are surrounded by muscles that can be 
trained and the shape of the resonance cavi- 
ties made better in many ways. In the in- 
strument this is all attended to by the 
maker. In the voice, pupil and teacher alike 
must work faithfully and carefully at this. 
But a queer thing often prohibits this study. 
The teacher so often says that if a pupil 
studies muscular action he will get self con- 
scious. Well what of it. He had to be self 
conscious when he learned to walk and 
skate and any other physical work. So why 
not here too when it is so important? After 
the muscular habits are correctly formed he 
no longer has to think of them and they are 
his to use in artistic effort. 


This study of muscles involves the whole 
vocal tract, and on the careful study of this 
depends the success or failure of the singer. 
More of this later. 

Next comes the ear training, a most im- 
portant and oft neglected work. If the 
voice is steady the work is easy. If it is 
not steady the ear has little or no chance. 
That is why those with tremolos never sing 
in tune. The ear cannot listen to, classify, 
and correct the pitches of so many tones at 
the same time and finally the ear gives up 
trying. 

The supervisor should begin by teaching 
every pupil. to consciously make long 
smooth tortes that can be easily tuned. Kin- 
dergarten pupils can be taught to sing to- 
gether so that every voice is exactly in tune 
with all the rest. Little children can be 
heard in the largest halls without straining 
of any kind the same as the flute is heard 
over the rest of the orchestra without 
straining. 

The singer can over work his voice and 
not be conscious that he is ruining the tone 
quality. Others listening to him conclude 
that this poor tone quality is the one an 
unkind nature bestowed upon him and they 
refrain from comment. His voice teacher is 
very apt to do the same. A player cannot 
push the tone of any instrument very far in 
the wrong direction without being conscious 
of it and stopping the bad practice. Almost 
any ear can detect bad tone in an instru- 
ment. It takes a very keen one to detect 
the slight badness of tone due to the wrong 
use of the vocal muscles. A wrong use 
that will grow until the voice is incapable 
of producing good tones. This is a very 
potent reason why every music supervisor 
should have a keen ear for tone quality and 
also an exhaustive knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human voice, muscular as well 
as mental. 

Every one wants, including the voice 
teacher and the inusic supervisor, a power- 
ful medium with which to express music. 
The music supervisor, especially. How- 
ever, when this urge is on it is well to heed 
the words of the prima donna quoted pre- 
viously, “powder does not count.” What 
does count? Beauty counts every time. If 
the beauty of the voice and the beauty only 
is cultivated carefully and consistently, sur- 
prising results in the way of power can be 
achieved. Furthermore, this power will be 
of the right variety. It makes no difference 


how far a voice carries if it does not sound 
well when it lights. This little fact is most 
frequently lost sight of. Though when one 
contemplates the audiences that applaud the 
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frightful vocal noises that emanate from 
many stages one is forced to the conclusion 
that most people are deaf anyway so why 
worry. None of these “near singers” are 
Pattis. They all wish they were deep in 
their hearts for if they do not covet the ar- 
tistic heights to which she soared they 
might at least be able to endurse the $5,000 
nightly fee she used to earn. If more of 
them took the training Patti did, more of 
them might be like her. Selah. 


What will the smooth beautiful tone do 
for the supervisor who wants to make a 
public showing? 


Some years ago the writer was asked to 
furnish a chorus for an outdoor Memorial 
day program. He chose two eighth grades 
who sang beautifully. They sounded very 
lovely in the room in which they practiced. 
They went out to the yard where the plat- 
form was erected against the building, took 
their places, and the writer sat at the organ 
that was to accompany them. They com- 
menced. After a few measures the writer 
stopped them and asked them why they did 
not sing. He was young then and it takes 
a lot of wallops to get a thing through a 
young person’s head. The writer got his at 
that time. He was unable to hear the pupils 
as they were a little above him. There were 
ninety of them and every voice was singing. 
At the practice there were no discords audi- 
ble. Every voice reinforced every other 
voice on the same part instead of fighting 
with it and the four parts were in tune with 
each other and so did not fight in that way. 
He was too young at the game to know that 
when this happens the voices float over the 
audience in precisely the way the voices of 
the great singers do. These kids were great 
singers as far as they went. They had the 
real “Bel Canto” as far as they were de- 
veloped. Now, if there were voices that 
fought each other with discords these frag- 
ments would have floated, or rather 
dropped, down upon the front of the plat- 
form where he sat and he would have heard 
them. After being assured that they were 
singing just as they had been in the prac- 
tice room he had an idea. He left the organ 
and set them to singing without accompani- 
ment. He stepped down from the plat- 
form. They were inaudible for the first 
thirty feet. At that distance they began to 


sound and it got louder and louder and 
sweeter and sweeter the farther he went. 
The sound seemed to reach the apex of ef- 
fectiveness at a distance of about three hun- 
dred feet. The next day when the yard was 
full of people, the music seemed to affect 


the audience very differently. Those near 
by were not interested. Those farther away 
were more so but the real compliments that 
the writer got on the effectiveness of the 
singing were given by those who stood back 
near the fence, two hundred feet or more 
away. This was the best lesson in voice 
teaching that the writer ever received. 


Some years afterward he trained a group 
of pupils from the seventh grades for a con- 
cert in the parks of Minneapolis. This 
chorus was carefully selected and numbered 
four hundred and fifty. As they rehearsed 
in the high school auditorium a number of 
people dropped in and every one asked why 
they did not sing “out loud” as they were 
going to sing out of doors. A deaf ear was 
turned to these suggestions. 


The park they were to sing in was a per- 
fectly flat piece of ground containing four 
large city blocks. The circus bleachers they 
were to sit on were placed in the middle of 
the park. This was to be quite an event as 
it was the first outdoor singing ever held in 
Minneapolis. This was to be a community 
singing, the first one out here in the West 
that anyone had heard of. The words of 
the songs to be sung were printed and dis- 
tributed. About three thousand were ex- 
pected. Ten times that many came. The 
city band was furnished for accompaniment. 
This was a good band of fifty pieces or 
more, and they were to accompany the 
crowd and play a few selections beside. The 
chorus of children was to sing on the songs 
that the crowd sang. They were also to 
sing several numbers unaccompanied. 


The effect of the children’s singing is best 
described by one of the principals next day. 
A large number of the singers were from 
her building. “I had been very interested 
in the whole venture and had attended the 
rehearsals once or twice. I was suspicious 
that the children’s voices would not be loud 
enough to be heard. So I just got up near 
the chorus so as to be sure to hear. I stayed 
through the first number of the chorus and 
then said to myself, ‘It is a perfect failure. 
I cannot hear a thing.’ As they began their 
second selection I turned and started for 
home. I began to hear them when I got 
some little distance from the bleachers. 
When I got to the sidewalk at the edge of 
the park I stopped and stayed for the rest 
of the program. I heard every word and 


every part and it was perfectly beautiful.” 


This lady was fully four hundred feet from 
the singers. 


Another principal reported, a few days 
later this. “I ought to have gone as so 
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many of my pupils were in the chorus but 
I was afraid it would be a fizzle. I live two 
blocks and a half from the park. That made 
the distance from my front porch to the 
singers three blocks and a half. I sat on my 
front porch and was tremendously sur- 
prised at the result. I heard every word 
and every tone of the chorus. The parts 
were clear and distinct. Even the soft parts 
came to me just as distinctly as the loud 
ones. When the band played I could hear 
the drums and the cornets once in awhile. 
When the crowd sang I could hear the band 
and the crowd dimly, but above all floated 
the clear sweet powerful voices of those 
children just as plainly as I heard them 
when they were singing without accom- 
paniment.” 

Some time ago Pierne’s, “Children’s Cru- 
sade” was given in Minneapolis. 

The writer was asked to prepare the chil- 
dren’s part of this wonderful piece of mu- 
sic. It was performed with an adult chorus 
of three hundred voices. The children’s 
chorus numbered two hundred forty. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of eigh- 
ty-six players accompanied. Every word 
and tone of the children were audible in the 
farthest seat. On the ensembles the chil- 
dren’s voices were too poweriul for the or- 
chestra and the chorus. The leader had to 
tone them down and yet there was not a 
strained voice among them. It was the 


same easy quiet penetrating tone that the 
great singers use. 


It “carried” as these 


clear, effortless tones always do if they are 
steady and in tune. 

Two hundred seventh grade pupils sat in 
the balcony of a church. They were to sing 


a few songs for a convention. The church 
was a large one. The last selection was 


sung with organ accompaniment. It was to 
be the climax. At the rehearsal the organ 
was not loud enough to balance the voices 
of the children. The leader called for more 
and more organ, still not enough. The or- 
ganist finally gave up and said that all the 
stops and all the swells were in use. There 
Was no more organ. The children toned 
down a little. 

The opera at Interlochen last summer was 
another case like these. The chorus of sixty 
voices sang clearly, smoothly and in tune. 
Soloists were all high school pupils except 
the tenor who was a young man in the 
summer school. The orchestra sat in the 
drained pool in front of the stage, the audi- 
ence of four thousand on the slope in front. 
No one sat nearer than seventy feet from 
the stage. Some were as far as two hun- 
dred feet. The orchestra played at full 
power a great deal of the time. At the dress 
rehearsal the leader was in despair. He 
could not hear a sound from the singers. 
‘It all went over his head. The unfeeling 
writer walked up and down the slope where 
the audience was to sit and kept calling for 
more orchestra. In the next breath he 
would tell the singers not to “yell so.” Not 
to all the singers, however, for one or two 
forgot their training and forget to sing 
smoothly when acting. Their voices were 
drowned at once. When they smoothed out 
their tones their voices rang out above the 
orchestra. At the performance the voices 
soared out and every tone and word was 
perfectly audible in the farthest seat. The 
orchestra supported and carried these tones 
with the harmonic content of the instru- 
mental side of the music. There were six 
first violins, twelve seconds, twelve violas, 
twelve cellos and six strong basses with the 
usual wind instruments. It was the smooth 
unforced purity of vocal tone perfectly in 
tune that made this such a wonderful per- 
formance from a musical as well as a spec- 
tacular point of view. 

The St. Olaf choir is a most wonderful ex- 
ample of pure and telling tone. This choir 
numbers sixty voices. They are clear, un- 
forced, and in perfect tune at all times. 
There is not a tremolo tone among them. 
Every one who hears them marvels at the 
power of these few voices no matter where 
they sing. Their softest tones carry to the 
most distant seat in the largest hall. The 
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last time the writer heard them was in the 
new Minneapolis Auditorium. He purpose- 
ly sat in the very farthest seat obtainable. 
He heard it all. Again the pure unforced, 
clear, resonant, beautiful tone of the great 
singers. Not great voices, but great sing- 
ers, for they sing as the great singers do. 

If this same free, easy, unforced voices pro- 
duction is carried into the high school 
chorus and used habitually, the massive ef- 
fects that oratorio demands can be given 
with perfect ease so that the choruses will 
sound powerful enough to be satisfying. 
However, this is only possible when ALL 
the voices are in tune. When EVERY 
voice is perfectly smooth. When NO voice 
has a tremolo. When NO voice sticks out 
with an unpleasant tone. This can be done 
without strain. With the perfect pianis- 
simos possible to a body of singers trained 
in this way, there can be a wide range of 
expression. This artistically used will make 
an oratorio performance with high school 
pupils safe and interesting. 

It is often said that interest in chorus 
singing is waning. The public does not go 
to hear choral concerts. It is not interest in 
choral singing that is waning but interest in 
poor choral singing that is waning and a good 
thing it is too. 


The St. Olaf Choir never has any trouble 
in collecting an audience for a concert. This 
body of singers never unbends and gives 
light numbers. The programs are of the 
severest classical music and yet there are 
always the crowds. 


No, the interest is there but there must 
be chorus music good enough to call it out. 
Any high school in the land can do this 
kind of chorus singing, if it is in the mind 
of the director, and the director has the 
artistry and the teaching cleverness to 
bring it out. The voices are always there. 
The material is always at hand. This is 
true of every high school no matter where 
situated. The desire for this is in every 
school. But there must be the teacher who 
is able to WHOLLY satisfy this desire. 
Anything less than perfection will not at- 
tract the young people now. They have 
heard too much that is fine to put up with 
anything less than fine even though they 
do not know what it is that the music lacks. 
It lacks something and that is enough to 
condemn it. 


Train the voices to sing as the great sing- 
ers sing and the chorus music will take its 
rightiul place. That this is taking place is 
shown by the springing up of a capella 
choirs in many high schools. Now let them 





spring up with beautiful tone first last and 
all the time, and we will get there as a sing- 
ing nation. We are no longer content to 
yell. Witness the passing of community 
singing. Why? It is not good enough to 
be interesting. 





Two-Day Conference On 
Church Music at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Written for “The Caecilia’ by F. J, Boerger 


As diocesan director of church music, 
Elmer A. Steffen of this city has set a pace 
for other directors. Last summer he had 
arranged a week’s course for organists, 
choirmasters, and singers, conducted by 
Rev. Stephen Thus, O. S. B., of St. Mein- 
rad, Ind. More than one hundred and twen- 
ty attended these lectures. 

The mid-winter conference was held Sun- 

day and Monday, March 2nd and 3rd, at 
which the principal speaker was the well- 
known authority on Gregorian chant, Don 
Adrian Endine, O. S. B., of St. Michael’s 
Abbey, Farnborough, England. The con- 
ference opened with a 6 o'clock banquet at 
the Hotel Lincoln which was attended by 
156 organists, directors and singers of this 
city, as well as by a large number of clergy- 
men. Several choruses were sung by the 
local massed Catholic male chorus under 
Mr. Steffen. The St. Cecilia mixed choir of 
Sacred Heart church, directed by the writer, 
also sang several numbers, including Sin- 
genberger’s' Oremus pro Pontifice. In his 
address, after this number, the Rev. Endine 
referred feelingly to his great veneration 
for Singenberger, and repeated a conversa- 
tion he had with the master only a year be- 
fore his death. Said the Rev. Speaker: “The 
old gentleman told me he had done but little 
worth while as a composer; but he rejoiced 
to think he would soon hear the beautiful 
never-ending songs of heaven.” 
’ Monday at 4 P. M. there was a confer- 
ence for organists, and in the evening the 
final lecture, during which the Rev. Speaker 
demonstrated, with the assistance of the lo- 
cal priests’ choir, the singing of the Chant 
III Credo, the Introit and Kyrie of the 
Requiem, and the Salve Regina. 

A choir of more than sixty men and boys 
rendered a Yon Kyrie, a Perosi Gloria; and, 
as a fitting close, the massed male choirs 
sang Widor’s ever beautiful Tantum Ergo. 

There will be a ten-days’ summer course 
some time next August. 
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Studies of Phrasing 
I. PIANO SINGING 


Forte and Fortissimo, when necessary and 
in their proper place, are majestic if comb'ned 
with volume, but they are at the same time like 
a wasting of material power. Piano, however, 
appears more spiritual, spherical, like the soft 
waving of the spirit. (“Not in the tempest, 
not in the earthquake, not in the fire came 
the Lord, but in the gentle breeze.) There 
is something mysterious about Pianissimo; 
from its nature it incites the hearer to listen 
with the greatest attention. In reading the 
accounts of our annual productions, we will 
find that it was the piano, particularly, which 
won the hearers—it brought them to devotion. 


The effect of an ardent, soft piano must be 
heard in order to give one a proper apprecia- 
tion of it. The ruin of our singers is that 
they bawl more than sing and then boast of 
beating one another in shouting. Any com- 
position is certainly greatly disflgured by such 
a coarse rendition. Therefore the following 
few hints are given to show how a choir can 
arrive at piano singing: 


1. The method of instruction in singing. 


It is not only desirable but indispensible 
that beginners should practice all exercises in 
singing, piano and pianissimo and execute 
cresendo not beyond meszoforte. In practic- 
ing scales, thirds, etc., the teacher should cause 
each tone to be sustained for a long time, but 
always pianissimo, 


As long as the teachers in our schools do 
not practice the scales piano, singing will al- 
ways be coarse and dull. As long as our pro- 
fessors of vocal music in the teachers semi- 
naries do not make up their minds to instruct 
the students continually in singing piano, they 
have taught and labored in vain; for careless 
singing is the ruin of all music. Teachers with 
good voices have often told me that they can 
not sing piano. But why? After mutation, 
the voice was over-exerted by loud singing; 
the vocal chords expanded, the voice was de- 
prived of all its smoothness and tenderness 
and is now only good enough to “sing out’’— 
to spoil everything. 


2. The saving of breath. 


To save breath the singer must not bawl, 
and piano is produced by saving the breath. 
Judicious practice must again be restored to. 
Let each singer separately sing any tone often, 
especially in the middle register of the voice, 
and sustain it as long as possible, varying from 
pp. cresc. to mf. It is certain that much breath 


is needed to sing p. and f., that is, the more 
breath one has, the easier it will be to sing p. 
as well as f. The teacher should, therefore, 
insist upon repeated breathing, the intervals 
being, as a rule, not longer than two measures 
in fempo mod. It should, however, not be a 
noisy respiration, but an inaudible drawing of 
the breath. But there are passages of ten, or 
even more measures, which the singers can ac- 
custom themselves to sing without difficulty 
with one breath. 


3. The chief remedy lies in the hands of 
the director. For instance, I say to the choir: 
“Sustain this chord piano, until I motion to 
stop.” It is not sung softly enough, I rap 
say “More quietly!” Still the choir does not 
sing softly enough. I rap again and say, “Now 
I will let you repeat this chord, perhaps twenty 
times, if necessary, until it is pianissimo, for 
it must be like a mere breathing. In other 
words: the director must possess energy 
enough to compel the choir to sing softly, and 
insist upon the fulfillment of his wish. In 
order to accomplish this, it is necessary to ac- 
custom the singers to a graduated crescendo 
and decrescendo, which should be practiced on 
one tone and sustained ten measures, always 
beginning and ending pp. 


All this is connected with no difficulty, pro- 
vided the director is competent and energetic 
enough. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Even - Tide 


Words by For Unison or three-part chorus. 
The second d third voice ad libitum, 
Rt. Rev. M.J. LOCHEMES  ————s—s—<‘CSS CS SC*FJOHN B. SINGENBERGER 








re. 
If & IIT ad lib. 


1. O - ver the sea, So dream-i - ly, 
2. Scarce-ly a breeze, Stirs in the trees. 





Floats the faint an-them of dis - tant bells, Birds in their nest, 
Soft - ly a mo-ther’ sweet lul - la- by, Through the hush4 air, 











rit. LN 















Have gone to__ rest; Flowrsnod and dream________ in. the déells. 
Wafts like a prayer, Up to the Fa - - ther on high. 


ei fy 





* * 
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